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- SELECT TALES. 


THE FORSAKEN. 

A TALE OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 

By Miss Emma Roberts. | 

Amid the numberless memorials which the! 
fair and stately city of Florence contains in| 
its ancient feuds, the fierce and cruel strug-| 








inonti professed himself her admirer. 
and graceful in the dance, ever the victor in 
the lists and at the ring, and bearing on his 
brow a wreath won in bloodly strife upon the 
plains of Lombardy, he was exalted by gen- 


gle of its nobles for power, and the personal/eral] exclamation above all his youthful cotem- 
quarrels whence sprang its most furious civil) poraries, and, like Altea, became the idol ot 
wars—one lonely grave-stone, lost amid thejone sex, and the envy of the other. How 
surrounding splendours of art, exists, though! gaily and how rapidly flew the hours, when, 
seldom noticed by the traveller, putting forth| seated side by side, the lovers whispered ten- 
its silent and disregarded claim to the atten-ider tales into each others raptured ears, 


|vacillated between the merits of the chief of|plunging their daggers in his body, deluged 
\the Cornari, or the heir of Delle Torre, she|the pavement with his life blood. 
|hesitated no longer when Guido Buondel-!from the balcony above, saw the commence- 
Gay} 


Altea, 


|ment of the savage scene: she rushed to the 


street too late to prevent the cutrage; but her 
fate was linked with that of Buondelmonti— 
and throwing herself upon his yet warm 
corpse, she breathed out the last sigh of a 
broken heart, and lived not to witness the 
calamities her kinsmen’s weapon’s entailed 
upon Florence. ‘The Guelph faction took up 
arms to revenge the murder of Buondelmonti; 
the Ghibellines, headed by the Uberti, retai- 
iated by fresh aggressions; and, during the 





tion lavished upon monuments, unpossessed of} striking the minstrel string in praise of those 


_ est beauty of Florence, all eyes paid homage 


space of three and thirty years, the relentless 


half the interests attached to this frail tablet.|charms and accomplishments which formed)strife continued in the massacre of both par- 


* The unsculptured marble covers the ashes 
4 of one whose sorrows and wrongs first kindled|happiness peamed round the angelic counte-jdrove the opposite faction from the city: but 

the flame of deadly warfare between thejnance of Altea, like a halo; the half-starved| 
ibelline and Guelph factions, which ren- beggar in the streets blessed the glad beauty|Guelphs, and were never afterwards able to 


ed the chief of the Tuscan states a scene! 
latred and dissention. While all Italy was! 


istracted by the contest between the Empe-| 


r and the Pope, Florence, though joining 
the league against the former, was blessed| 
with comparative tranquility; the supporters| 
of either party lived within their walls at 
peace with each other; but an insult offered 
to the daughter of a noble family, plunged the 
whole population into strife and bloodshed. — 
The mouldering grave of Altea Uberti, half 
hidden in the long rank grass which over- 
shadows it—blackening under the influence of 
time with its scarcely legible inscription, yet 
rs aba mingled feelings ‘of tenderness and 
melancholy to those who derive a pensive 
pleasure in dwelling upon the recollection of 
the storied dead. Once the fairest the proud- 


the universaltheme. All radiant with smiles, 


as she passed along, his sunken eye beaming 
with an unwonted ray at the sight of so much 
happy loveliness. ‘The whole city rejoiced in 
her felicity; for if some taint of earth had 
marred the brightness of her perfections, be- 
fore she had learned to live for the sole pur- 
pose of pleasing one treasured object, the ex- 
cess of her affection for Buondelmonti had pu- 
rified her character from its dross; she grew 
meek and gentle, cultivating each feminine 
grace with all the ardor prompted by a pure 
attachment: the charms too proudly display- 
ed to attract the wondering multitude, were 
now only prized as the chain which bound 
her love. The sun-lit eyes of Altea were 
suddenly overclouded; and tears coursed 
each other down those pale cheeks, so lately 
dimpled with delight. Buondelmonti, the 


ispoiled child of fortune, no longer checked his 


\ties. ‘The Ghibellines at length prevailing, 
were in turn expelled by the triumphant 


regain their ancient power and influence. 





MELODY. 
FROM EROS AND ANTEROS. 

{It was a bright and calm evening in an- 
tumn when Ada sat alone in her prison. — 
This had formerly been a temple of Apollo, 
but the violence of misplaced zeal had inju- 
red the ornamented roof, and destroyed the 
strong marble pillars, anj it now stood shaded 
by dark cypresses, and in part, open to the 
dews of heaven. The dungeon of a criminal, 
although once the sanctity of a god. The 
moon shone clearly down on the dark cluster- 
ing ivy which waved and rustled in the rising 
wind, and threw a melancholy light over the 
apne fragments which lay scattered around; 
on one of which was resting the miserable ten- 
jant of the place. 





Her hair fell loosely on her 


to the charms of its loveliest daughter; everv|carocoling steed at the gate of the Ubertijshoulders, her hands were strongly clasped to- 


lip was loud in its tribute of admiration, and! 
many fond and faithful hearts were laid in 
lowly offering at her feet. The young, the 
gay, and the gallant, crowded in Altea’s train, 
standing behind the lattice-work of the richly 
carved balcony. The troop of cavaliers who 
daily passed along on their route to the tilt-| 
yard, made a longer pause, and bent with) 
more courteous reverence before the front of 
the Uberti palace than they deigned to be- 
stow upon any other of the splendid residen- 
ces of the Florence nobility, though many 
were the dark eyes, and many the fair forms 
which the crowded windows boasted; and, 
conscious of her beauty, vain of the flattering 
distinctions which she continually received, 
and buoyant with youthful hope, the happiest 
auguries of the future destiny of one so favor- 
ed by nature and by fortune, blessed her wak- 
ing dreams. Sought in marriage by the no- 
blest families in the city, Altea exercised the 
privilege accorded to beauty, and becamy 


palace—but, fascinated by the charms of some 
new beauty, rode on, tossing his white plume 
on high, and laughing scornfully as he passed 
the residence of the woman he had abandon- 
ed. Altea’s tears fell unheeded; she posses- 
sed kinsmen who surveyed her altered coun- 
tenance with looks in which pity contended 
with anger. The unhappy girl read the feel- 
ing which those around strove to repress in 
her presence; and drying her eyes, and 
struggling to obtain the command of features 
convulsed with internal agony, appeared again 
at the open lattice: but she could not deceive 
the penetrating eyes of those who hung upon 
every look, by the outward show of tranquili- 
ty; and her brothers prepared to avenge the 


gether, as if in prayer; and at times a flush 
jlike that of inspiration was spread over her 
countenance, but the cheek on which it play- 
ed, looked wan and wasted, and her voice was 
faltering and weak. She rose and moved 
slowly along the vast area of the temple, and 
then half murmured and half sang some words 
resembling these;] 
‘Sleep, sleep my love, by no false dreams distrest, 
No moan of mine thy placid slumbers breaking, 
But the night-wind’s sigh must lull to rest, 
The night-bird’s dismal shrieking. 


| 


Slow pines this heart in passionless decay, 
Which beat so fondly, wildly, once for thee; 

Cold asa vault where sunbeams never stray, 
Calm as a waveless sea. 


Oh that afar from the haunts of heartless men, 


injury she had sustained; they watched for 
the white palfrey of the perjured lover, as he 
rode through the city, unarmed, and in his 
gala dress to the bridal feast, and rushing 
from behind the portal where they had so of- 
ten.stood to welcome him as their guest, they 


In some lone spot this wasted form were lying; 
Better to be where noue shall wake again, 

Than wither thus undying. 
And oft, in after years, on weary wing, 

Sailing at eve the silent woods among, 
The livelong night thou’lt linger there and sing 





somewhat fastidious in her choice; but if she 


dragged their enemy from his horse, and| A low, sweet solemn song.” 
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She half thanked him with a mingled feel- MuE PLAY AT VENICE, OR RETORT GOUR- 


ing of horror and commiseration. ‘I woul 

first go,” said she, ‘‘ to the place where Eros 
rests, and try whether my voice has any :pow- 
er to rouse him. Were he but with me I 
should need no other protection, but alas I 
know it cannot be, for how can a weak and 
erring mortal such as I am disturb the laws 
of Providence.” They moved slowly towards 
the brink of the quiet lovely fountain, and 
Ada called frequently and long on him who 
slept beneath. But no responsive voice was 
heard. The reflected moon-beams glimmer- 
ed on the waters, and the*stream dashed on 


in light and gladness, as if mocking the woe of 


those who gazed on it, but no form was seen 
to issue from its dancing ripples, and no song 
but the nightingale’s mingled with its music. 
**T could wish,” cried the desponding Ada 
when her companion urged her to depart, “I 
coudd wish to make one effort more. I have 
heard that spirits are but addressed in verse, 
and in sooth Eros ever loved to hear me sing. 
I will yet see if the strain which he most pri- 
zed has any power to disturb his trance.” — 
And, thereupon, in tones which might almost 
have drawn a benevolent spirit from the 
realms above, or melted the obdurate nature 
of an evil one, she gave utterance to this sad 


TEOUS. 


period, 


finest season of the year. 


the Brenta or the sea. 


nobility. 


Italian breaking out. 


wound up those stately festivities, 


elegance of southern manners. 


SoME years since, 4 German prince, making 
a tour of Europe, stopped at Venice a short 
It was the close of summer; the Ad- 
riatic was calm the nights were lovely, the 
Venetian women in the full enjoyment of those 
delicious spirits that in their climate rise and 
fall with the coming and the departure of this 
Every day was giv 
en by the illustrious stranger to researches 
among the records and antiquities of this sing- 
ular city, and every night to the parties on 
As the morning was) 
nigh, it was the customs to return from the| 
water to sup at some of the palaces of ans 
In the commencement of his inter- 
course, all national distinctions were careful-| 
ly suppressed, but as his intimacy increased 
he was forced to see the lurking vanity of the 
One of its most fre- 
quent exhibitions was in the dramas that 
The wit 
was constantly sharpened by some contrast of 
the Italian and the German, some slight as- 
persion on Teutonic rudeness, some remark 
on the history of a people, untouched by the 
The sarcasm 


ment and soliloquized.—‘Well here have | 
come, and this is my reception; all palaces, 
no inns; all nobles, and not a man to tell me 
where I can lie down in comfort or in safety, 
Well, it cannot be helped. A German does 
not much care; campaigning has hardened ef- 
feminacy among us. Hunger and thirst, § | 
heat and cold, dangers of war and the roads, § — 
are not very formidable after what we haye 
had to work through from father to son, 
Loneliness, however, is not so well, unless q 
man can labor or read. Read!—that’s true— 
come out Zimmerman.” He drew a volume 
from his pocket, moved nearer to a decaying 
ilamp, and soon seemed to be absorbed. - He 
had till now, been the only object. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A 
jlong, light figure came with a kind of vision- 











jary movement from behind the mdpument, 
surveyed the traveller with keen curiosity, 
listened with apparent astoriishment to his 
words, and in another moment:had fixed itself 
gazing over his shoulder onthé¥olume, Tite 
eyes of this singular being wandered rapidly | 
over the page, and when it was turned they | 
were lifted up to heaven with the strongest, 
expressions of ‘wonder. The German wag 
weary, his head soon dropped over his study, 
and he closed the book.—‘* What,”’ said he, 







was conveyed with Italian grace, and the of- 
fence softened by its humor. It was obvious 
that the only retaliation must be humorous. 
At length the prince, on the point of taking 
leave, invited his entertainers to take a fare- 
well supper. On this occasion he drew the 
conversation to the infinite superiority of the 
Italian, and above all the Venetians; acknowl- 


melody: 

Far, far away in some green wood, 

Oh make my place of rest! 
Some silent, sunless solitude 

By mortal feet unprest— 

There would I have my tomb, 

Where a wild fount ceaseless springeth, 
And alone bird sadly singeth, 
And a cypress earthward flingeth 











rising and stretching his limbs, “is there no 
one stirring in this comfortless place? Is it 
not near day?” He took cut his repeater, and 
touched the pendant; it struck four, His mys¢ 
terious attendant had watched him narrowly, . 
the repeater was traversed over with an eat ; 
ger gaze; but when it struck, delight wall -_ 
mingled with the wonder that had till then ~ 





‘ - 4 : . oe 

Its sad and sacred gloom. edged the darkness in which Germany had|fijJed his pale intelligent countenance,  ‘‘F pug ee 

Seek not to learn the pangs I felt been destined to Pena 20 long, and looked o’clock,”’ said the German. ‘‘In my CQug- ; 
Or whence I waste away, , forward with infinite sorrow to the compara- try, half the world would be-thinkitig Of going 3 


tive opinion of posterity upon a country to 
which so little of its gratitude must be due. 
‘* But my lords,” said he, rising, ‘‘ we are an 
emulous people, and an example like vours 
cannot be lost even upon a German, I have 
jbeen charmed with your dramas, and have| 
jcontrived a little arrangement to give one of 
jour country, if you will condescend to follow 
jme to the great hall.” The company rose} 
jand followed him through the spendid suite of 
ia Venetian villa, to the hall, which was fitted 
jup as a German barn. The aspect of the 
theatre produced first, surprize, and next an 
universal smile. It had noresemblance to the 
igilded and sculptured interior of their own 
sumptuous little theatres. However, it was 
jonly so much the more Teutonic. The cur- 
jtaindrew up. The surprize rose into loud 
jlaughter, evenamong the Venitians, who have 
jseldom been betrayed into any thing beyond 
a smile for generations together. The stage 
was a temporary erection, rude and uneven. 
The scene represented a wretched and irregu- 
lar street, scarcely lighted by a few twink- 
ling lamps, and looking the fit haunt of rob- 
bery and assassination. On a narrow view, 
some of the noble spectators began to think 
it had a kind of resemblance to an Italian 
street, and a few actually discovered in it one 
of the leading streets of their own famous city. 
But the play was founded on a German story, 
and they wére under a German roof. The 
street was, notwithstanding its ill-omened 
similitude, of course, German. The street 
was solitary. At length, a traveller, a Ger- 
man, with pistols in a belt round his waist, 
and apparently exhausted by his journey, 
came heavily pacing along. e knocked at 
several of the doors, but could obtain no ad- 
mission. He then wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, sat down on the fragment of a monu- 


to the day’s work by this time. another }) 
hour it will be sunrise. Well then, bagi] do, | 
you a service ye nation of sleepers, and make 
you open your eyes.” He drew out one of bis’ ~ 
pistols, and fired it. The attendant forms ' 
still hovering behind him, had looked curious?» 

ly upon the pistol, but on its going off, stax 

back in terror, and with aloud cry, that made 4 
the traveller turn—‘*Who are you?” was his 

greeting to this strange intruder.—‘ I will not | 
hurt you,” was the answer. ‘Who cares‘ 
about that? was the German’s retort and he’ 
pulled out the other pistol.—‘* My friend,” 

said the figure, ‘even that weapon of thun- 

der and lightning cannot reach me now, But 

if you would know who I am, let me-entreat 

you to satisfy my curiosity a moment. You 

seem to be a man of extraordinary powers.” 

‘s Well then,” said the German in a gen- 

tler tone, ‘if you come as a friend, I shall 

be glad to give you information; it is the 

customs of our country to deny nothing to 

those who will love or learn.”” The former 

sighed deeply, and murmured, ‘and yet you 

are a Teuton! But you were just reading & 

little case of strange and yet most interesting 

figures: was it a manuscript?”’—‘‘Np, it was& 

printed book!” 

«« Printed, what is printing? I never heard 

but of writing.” : 

“It is an art by which one man cfn give to 
the world in one day as much as three hun- 
dred could give by writing, and in a charac- 
ter of superior clearness, correctness, | and 
beauty; one by which books are made univer 
sal and literature eternal.” Ng 

‘* Admirable, glorious art!” said the inqui- 
rer; ‘* who was its illustrious inventor?” 

«A German!” 

‘* But another question. I saw you look at 
a most curious instrument traced with figures; 


Even as the night-born snow-wreaths melt 
Before the ee of day. 
It were no tale for you— 
I could not hear ungrieving, 
That all I mourn in leaving 
Was faney’s fond deceiving, 
My death must prove it true. 
I saw him oft—the radiant God 
Of light and poesy— 
Slow gliding o’er the unmarked sod 
How ofthe passed me by! 

Even now I dreamed him here— 
His limbs ’mid close trees gleaming, 
His proud eye heavenward beaming, 
An ambient glory streaming 

From off” his golden hair. 
(joyous swells the mountain lake, 

eneath the soft wind’s play! 

The mists disperse, the billows wake, 
And bound in light away. 

But the wind soon sinks to rest— 
And the dull mists backward creeping 
Dissolve in endless weeping, 

And the wave lies dimly sleeping, 
By no kind breeze carest. 
So woke the heart where love had brea‘hed, 
His soul, so sleeps it now— 
And life, like flowers by infants wreathed, 
Fades fast, I searce feel how. 
Yet do not mourn for me! 
* The long grass o’er me sighing, 
The shrill blast round me erying, 
And the brook in murmurs dying, 
My only requiem be! 


r Tue PuLpit, AND THE Bar.—While the 
pulpit inculcates the precepts of moral good, 
the bar vindicates its unalienable claims— 
while the former dissuades, the latter deters, 
while the one speaks of the reflection, the 
other commands the experience. And where 
the horrors of divine vengeance cease to ope- 
rate, the disgrace of human retribution con- 
strains the will, and disarms the power of 
guilt, 
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re] _ jt sparkled with diamonds; but its greatest (nity since I entered Rome in triumph, and was|the scorching beams of summer. May we not 
es, _ wonder was its, sound. It gave the hour with|honored as the leading mind of the great in-|regard them as the great watering pots of the 
me miraculous exactness, and the strokes were|tellectual empire of the world. But I knew|globe,which, wafted on the wings of the wind, 
ty. followed by tones superior to the sweetest nothing of these things which you have ex-|disperse their moisture evenly through the 
joes music of my day.” ‘plained to me. I was a child to you; we werejuniversal garden; and fructify with their 
ef- : ** That was a repeater!” lall children tothe discoverers of these glori-|showers whatever our hand plants. The fields 
rst, i “How! when I had the luxuries of thelous potences. But has Italy not been still the|are our exhaustless granary. The ocean is 
ids, earth at my command, I had nothing to tell'mistress of mind? She was then first of the|our vast reservoir, The animals spend their 
ave - the’hour better than the clepsydra and the/first; has she not kept her superiority? Shcw|strength to despatch our business, resign their 
on, sun-dial. But this must be incomparably su-|me her noble inventions. I must soon sink|clothing to replenish our wardrobe, and sur- 
ssa _ perior from its facility of being carried about, ifrom the earth—let me learn still to love my|render their very lives to provide for our ta- 
1e— ate its suitableness to all hours, and from its|Country.” bles. In short, every element is a store-house 
ame ‘exactness. It must be an admirable guide| The listener started back: ‘‘who are you?” of conveniences, every season brings us the 
ying even to higher knowledge. All depends up-|‘I ama spirit. I was Cicero. Show me by|choicest productions. All nature is our cater- 
He “on the exactness of time. It may assist nav- the love of a patriot, what Italy now sendsjer—and, which is a most endearing recom- 
ther igation and astronomy. What an invention!— ut to enlighten mankind.” mendation of these favors, they are all as 
A ; ose was it? he must be more than man!”?} ‘The German looked embarrassed; but in ajlovely as they are useful. You observe noth- 
sion- 3 4¢ He was a GERMAN!” moment after, he heard the sound of a pipe|ing mean or indecent. All is clad in beauty’s 
ent, * What, still a barbarian! I remember his|and tabor. He pvinted in silence to the nar-|fairest robe, and regulated by proportion’s ni- 
sity, nation, I once saw an auxiliary legion of them |Tow street from which the interruption came. |cest price. The whole scene exhibits a fund 
his marching towards Rome. They were a brave|A ragged figure tottered out with a barrel-or-|of pleasure to the imagination; at the same 
tself and blue-eyed troop. The whole city poured|gan at his back, a frame of puppets in his|time it more than supplies all our wants,— 
Tet | out to see those northern warriors, but we/hand, a hurdy gurdy round his neck, and a/Therefore, thou art inexcusable, O man, who- 
idly | looked upon them only as gallant savages. [ string of dancing dogs in his train. Cicero|scever thou art, that rebellest against thy 
they | have one more question, the most interesting uttered but one sigh—‘*‘ Is this Italy?” TThe)Maker! He surrounds thee with unnumber- 
gest, of all. I saw you raise your hand with a|\German bowed his head. The showman be-jed benefits, and follows thee with an effusion 
was, small truncheon in it; ina moment something|$@n his cry—‘‘Raree-show, fine raree show a jof the richest, noblest gifts. He courts thy 
udy, _ rushed out, that seemed a portion of the fire|gainst de wall. Fine madame Catarina dance affections, he solicits thy gratitude, by liberai- 
i he, * of the clouds, Were they thunder and light-|upon the ground! who come for see the gal-|ities which are never intermitted by a bount 
it wing that I saw? Did they come by your|lantee a The organ struck up, the dogs| which knows no limits.” y 
$ it command? Was that truncheon a talisman, |danced, the Italian capered round them. Ci-| : 2 
and, | and are you a mighty magician? Was it a|cero raised his broad gaze to heaven: ‘ Arelsea se eg your Comageaine nai 
mys- gi] re commanding the elements? Are youa these the menof my country—these the ora-| give a solution to the Problem which em in he 
wlyy, \ rg wa foun, the poets the patriots of mankind? What) ‘‘Souvenir” of the 13th inst. over the signature of 
nh | ©The stringe inquirer had drawn back grad-|scorn and curse of Providence can have fallen’ ‘*Querist,” I submit the following—And dm, Sir, 
Pa Wally ashis feelings rose. Curiosity was now|Upon them!” As he gazed, tears suddenly|*oursrespectfully, Exisan A. Carroxt. 
then“ |) s#femn wonder; he stood gazing upwards in an|Suffused his eyes; the first sunbeam struck it, nigga | Sea papas. creat 0 he erenet i. 
Fug . oe de that mingled awe with devotion, The|@cross the spot where he stood, a purple mist)ly the solidity’ divided - a pe P hase. ill a 
ue ae ‘ an felt the sensation of a superior pres- _ round him, and he was gone! | give the height. Now according to the princialet al 
GE UEP pegcroning ninactfwe ne iccked gu tic) es wee ea tne ae ene 
.s ace | . . ; de g ie Y r ~ a . 
) Vo. j was in that atisty blending of light end darks] The Venetians, with one accord, started ‘and the given solidity ‘ae t. deeded by asic 
ake sess which the moon leaves as it’ sinks just b ~|from their seats, and rushed out of the hall. |1-2732365 &e.—the height required—and 
of his) = iia: There was acincic hee 7 al | he prince and his suite had previously ar-/ When the height and diameter of a cylinder is unity 
forms © gray in the east that ached ts visage wae er a ae eters the city, and rAd yrs = caesar Fm oe ae 
‘ous ' a chill light, the moon resting ened inn thelonetine Ancther nit ., a Venic . ree, tx - - , 7.0685, PRE PN 
izon was setti ind; : mee ace ain hice, and they |dex - 12,5664 
made ed.asif it Sapesentiag is chp ae tee anes would have been on their way to the other|52x - - 19.635 | The solidities of those eyl- 
as his Be were lifted towards heaven,and the light peste world. Ox os 28.2744 inders whose diameters are 
iL} not » Whrough its drapery wi ‘ ee 75x -7854—= 38,4846] 3, 4, 5, &e. respectively, 
cares of» Pe s ape ae the mild splendour ” EXTRACT six - = 50.2656} and height or depth, 1. 
rd he’ = the Melasleudes " Sqettaber teed and tot to) Hertey’s Reflections ona Flower Garden. . ss ae 
end,” fh shook off his brief alarm, and proceeded ‘*How much should we think ourselves obli-|122x - —- 133.0976 
thun- calmly to explain the source of his miracle ged to a generous friend, who should build al The rules, then, to be deduced are these: first, to 
But He gave a slight detail of the machinery of|5*4t¢ly edifice, purely for our abode! but how find the height; divide the solidity of the eylinder 
ntreat the pistol, and alluded to the history of en greatly would the obligation be increased, ify the area of the base, (which area is found by multi- 
You | powder. “It must be a mighty instrument the hand that built should also furnish it, and plying the square of the diameter by the tabular .7854— 
pas. ~*~ the hands of. man for either good or i, °° only furnish it with all that 1S commodious| To find the number of cubic feet removed when the 
L gen © Saidthe form. ‘How much it must chanee| #24 comfortable, but ornament it also with depth is unity or 1,—Multiply the tabular .7854 by th 
(shall #§% the nature of war! how much it must influ-| Whatever is splendid and delightful! This square of the diameter, the product will be the Solid . 
s the ence the fates of nations! By whom was this has our most indulgent Creator done in a man-|feet round. 
ing to wondrous secret revealed to the people of the|!*! infinitely surpassing all we could wish or| From the above solution, it appears that the labor of 
oymer earth?” imagine. The earth is assigned us for a dwel- removing the earth from a well of twelve feet in diam- 
et you “ A German!” ling. The skies are stretched over us, like a eter is four times as great as from a well of six feet— 
ling ® The form scemed suddenly to enl _ :,.|magnificent canopy, dyed in the purest azure; and sixteen times as much as from a well of three feet 
esting leness of voice wih iin ten tel ot ae and beautified now with pictures of floating diameter. Consequently the rule of charging 50 cents 
wasa ( irresistibly noble. Before it had wade silver, now with colourings of reflected crim-' per foot for each additional foot in diameter as peaiieie 
a word, it looked as made to persuade and com- son. The grass is spread under us aS a spa-'sed by many worthy but illiterate laborer is a very 
e mand, Its o e had been flung away; se{crous carpet, wove with silken threads of great mistake on their parts.—Ep. Souvenir. 
; now stoc stique dress of b illie igreen, and damasked with flowers of every) . a ee ee , 
give to white eal ’ ids Yr lant hue. The sun, like a golden lamp ‘5 hung; Lord Chesterfield says, ‘* that men are more unwill- 
hun- He deep border of samc, eng » and edged With out in the etherial vault, and pours effulgence rd — raed er - imperfections known 
harac* laurel, dazzii purple; a slight wreath of).1) the day to enlighten our path. Wh el Coaere dina hint to a man that 
» dazzlinely green was on its brow. It!_: ) § path. en you think him ignorant, silly, or even illbred, and awk- 
sy Mts the Greys of ELoevENce night approaches, the moon takes up the ward, he will hate you more and longer than if you 
iniverr “Stranger,” it said, pointing ron pd Ap sen. {friendly office; and the stars are kindled in| tell him plainly that you think him a rogue.” 
inqui- ae which were then beginning to be eek. (twinkling myriads, to cheer the darkness with) Intercepted Love Letter.—The following epistle ad- 
hs y the twilight, “eighteen hundred years milder lustre, not to disturb our repose dressed by a school boy toa young lady at anadjoining 
have passed away since I was the glory of all | OY too intense a glare. ‘The clouds, besides seminary, was intercepted by the master. 
yond those mountains. Eighteen hundred the rich paintings they hang around the heav-! a Miss, I can wait no longer; 
look at year#have passed into the great flood of lens, act the part of ashifting stream; and de-, orefane me ica sim 
igures} g of eter-\fend us by their seasonable interposition, from esaceyt a Sag gm: me 




































































































THE SOUVENIR. 


FEWLALE BIOGRAPHY. |age, gave much pleasure to her parents; and,|range of the drama. The music to the 


whenever they had a party of friends, by way|duets, glees, and chorusses, were co 
MISS CLARA FISHER. ‘of amusement, they would send an elder co by reg D. Corri; and the piece, thus potty 
‘*The child of Genius and the soul of song.” —_ ter of Clara’s to the piano to play some of the|made its first appearance at Drury Lane the. 
We present our readers a Biographical Sketch of the Plaintive airs she was so fond of, (as if by ac-|atre on the tenth day of December, 1817, un- 
bright “Star” for whose rising upon our ‘Theatrical| ident) which, as soon as she heard, she would'der the stage-management of Mr. H. E, 
horizon, delightsome expectation has been on tiptoe, | eave off every other pursuit, and instantly | Johnson, who had _ succeeded to that situation 











songs, 


and what is not always the case, satisfied with the frui-/COMmence a pathetic story in dumb show, 'on the demise of Mr. Raymond. 
tion of hope. It is selected from the London New|¥@"Ying her action in the most graceful man-| The piece was received throughout with 
Monthly Magazine for 1893—and we republish it with De yer ete eo she would raise her|the most flattering success; but the tumul- 
the satisfaction arising from its depicting this ac-|'2?® and eyes towar s heaven, as if implor-|tuous applause and approbation bestowed on 
sintahtied-sesing lady, ax eeally didinaged tn the i2S mercy, then fall, as if expiring, at fullithe delineation of King Richard III. by the 
srcitdmanioupniiaits a a histrion-|{or Sto upon the floor; at other's, she would little heroine of these memoirs, were as warm 
io quales, ahd Gen tlibeince se thee age her|” pear with all the frantic madness of Alicia, and enthusiastic as ever were heard within 
soeilipenaemadtinn gundbheiaen wide St ts edie with dishevelled hair, fixed eyes, and wild the walls ofa theatre. Soon after the curtain 
1S NR snstiasiidies tn nama distraction in her aspect, seem to follow round fell, divested of Richard’s robes and attire, 
ie rer ida, Shieanibie aunts “ \the room with ghastly stare, the “headless little Clara reappeared, dressed in a white 
prim ritism =with a Philadelphia audience. For! trynk muslin frock; and, with infantine innocence, 


as the poet Young says, , : of the door, in all the agony she had observed|spoke the epilogue. 
0 Genius and art, ambition’s boasted wings lin Alicia. As she never uttered a word on| Thunders of applause followed a simple and 
ur bonst-hut ill deserves. A feeble sid; these occasions, what passed in her mindjinnocent appeal to the feelings of the audi 
Heart merit wanting, mount we ne’er so high, ee 4 P : ‘r mind/innocent appeal to the feelings of the audience 
Our height is but the gibbet of our name. \could only be conjectured; but, certain it is, /from one so young and interesting in appear- 
The union therefore of this heart merit with the|She invariably drew tears from all who wit-|ance, and the piece was given out for repeti- 
bright halo of genius that beams upon her fame should, nessed these self-created tragic scenes; and, |tion with unanimous plaudits from every quar- 
and doubtless will secure to the fair votary of the muses what was most extraordinary, she never, by ter of the house. For the first three nights 
a enediel haert felt waloosse through, her thestricel ca- any chance acted them twice alike, but always)Lilliput was done as an after-piece; for four 
we ound a never failing variety whenever che Hellaniog evenings as a middle piece; and, as 
TN AER music induced her to exert her talents in ala proof of its great attraction, the last ten 
dramatic line. jnights as a first piece,—and filling the theatre 
About two years after, when she was turned|whenever it was announced, whether as first, 
of six years of age, Mr. D. Corri, composer, | second, or after-piece. 
having much influence with Mr. Raymond,the| As soon as it was known that Miss Clara 
then acting manager of the Drury Lane thea-|Fisher’s engagement was terminated at Drury 
tre, he entered intoa treaty with him to bring|Lane, she was applied for by Mr. Harris, 
out a piece, wherein his own pupils only should| manager of Covent Garden theatre, and made 
perform; and to one of their rehearsals, little|her appearance there with great success in 
Clara was invited, and, expressing herself|Richard III., being honored on the fourth 
much pleased with what she heard and saw{evening of her performance with the presence 
the young ladies do, she was frequently soli-|of his present Majesty, (thea Prince Regent,) 
cited to be of their morning and evening par-jand the first time of his appearing in public 
ties: at length, she expressed a wish tolearn|after the loss of the Princess Charlotte; the 
something, that she might recite at their next) Duke of York, Prince William of Gloucester, 
meeting at Mr. D. Corri’s in Percy street.~—|and many other branches of the royal family, 
Accordingly, her elder sister taught her Jane|being present on the same evening. Mr. El- 
Shore’s speech of ‘*O! thou most righteous|liston, the present patentee of Drury Lane 
judge,” in which Miss O’Neill seemed tojtheatre, engaged Miss Clara Fisher on the 
have so strong an impression on her mind, at|most liberal terms to perform twelve nights 
knowledge of difference of sounds, or merely! which were present many persons of fashionjat Birmingham, where she appeared with 
the effect of chance, or childish caprice; butj/and consequence, who all expressed great|great success in March, 1818. 
the results were ever invariably the same: the|surprise and delight at the ease and propriety} Her fame as an actress by this time having 
first bar of the tunes she disliked being play-|with which she delivered the text. reached the most distant parts of the kingdom, 
ed on the piano would set her crying; but,} From that time she became an object ofjnumerous engagements poured in from every 
when changed to those she approved, shelattention; and soon after, Mr. D. Corri wait-| respectable theatre in England and Scotland; 
instantly laughed,and demenstrated the great-jed on Mr. Fisher, soliciting him to permitland, in nearly every city and town of conse- 
est pleasure. Dr. Williams (better known)little Clara to join his juvenile party in their|quence in both kingdoms, she has appeared 
by the name of Anthony Pasquin)mentions the|intended performances in the Drury Lanej|with brilliant success. At Edinburgh, her 
the above circumstance of little Clara in hisitheatre. The objections which Mr. Fisher|reception was of the most flattering descrip 
Dramatic Censor, as an extraordinary in-|had to Clara’s appearing as an actress, at so;tion: persons of the highest respectability, , 
stance of infantine perception. Mr, Fisher’s|/early a period of life, were ultimately over-'after her first appearance, soliciting her ac- 
family being in private life, few opportunities|ruled; and the next difficulty to overcome, quaintance; and a society of gentlemen, who 
presented themselves for witnessing dramatic| was, what piece was best suited to bring forth|are studying Drs. Gall and Spurzheim’s sys- 
representation; but the fame which Miss/such youthful candidates to advantage in.—|tem of Phrenology, requested to have a cast 
O'Neill acquired on her appearing in London, After much censultation on the subject, Gar-|taken from her head, which, being granted, is 
induced Mr. Fisher to visit Covent Garden|rick’s two-act romance of Lilliput was fixed/now one amongst the number lectured on, to 
theatre with his family, to witness the trage-|upon; but, as the piece had no songs, as orig-|illustrate the system. On her second visit to 
dy of Jane Shore; and, from the impression|inally written, and all Mr. Corri’s pupils be-| Edinburgh the following year, she was again 
made that evening on the mind of little Clara,|ing only musical, Mr. Fisher (the father ofjreceived with every mark of kindness and re- 
may be dated her passion for acting. little Clara) was requested to write appropri-|spect, the houses were crowded nightly with 
On her return home the same evening,|/ate songs for each of the characters, and make|heauty and fashion, the critics were lavish of 
while the family were at supper, she left the|such additions as he should deem necessary their praises in every newspagiijpand period- 
table, (unobserved as she supposed) and be-|to show forth all the talent of the juvenile ical publication in that literary"quarter of the 
gan to act, in dumb show, what she had seen|party. To accomplish which, Mr. Fisher/kingdom, and nothing was omitted that could 
Miss O’Neill perform in Jane Shore; but, in-}found it advisable to write several additional|in any way testify their approbation of our 
fant like, blended with it the madness ofjcharacters, and an entire new last act; in little heroine. Sheafterwards playedin Glas- 
Alicia. A few nights after, she was taken to}which a masque was introduced, suppysed to|gow, Grenock, Dundee, Cupar, Montrose, St. 
the Olympic theatre, where a comic dancejbe given at the Lilliputian court by order of Andrew’s, and Aberdeen, with the greatest 
was very well executed by the clown, andjtheirking, incompliment to Gulliver. Inthis|success; visiting, in her tour, York, Hull, 
which the next day she repeated every step,|masque, the last act of Shakspeare’s Richard Durham, Newcastle, Sunderland, Shields, 
with ail the grimace and distortion of features|III., from the tent scene to the death of the Scarborough, Harrowgate, Halifax, Doncas 
used by the performer the night before.—jtvrant, was artfullv interwoven, in order toiter, Nottingham, Derby, Lancaster, Preston, 
‘These early efforts, in a child ot four years oflshow tne talents o1 iittie Ciara in the highest Warrington, Bolton, Chester, Stockport, 


(so forcibly described by Rowe) out| 


Some account of the precocious talents of the 
dramatic phenomenon, Miss Clara Fisher. 
Miss Ciara FisHER was born in London, 

on the 14th of July, 1811, end is the youngest 

daughter of Mr. Fisher, formerly proprietor 
of the Styne Library, Brighton, but for many 
years a respectable auctioneer, in Covent 

Garden. 

The first intimation of uncommon percep- 
tion which she evinced, was her knowledge 
in musical sounds, which, whilst an infant in 
arms, she showed by various ways; expres- 
sing great delight when certain tunes were 
played which pleased her ear; whilst, on the 
other hand, she opposed the performing of 
those she had taken dislike to, by every means 
in her power. Repeated experiments were 
made to ascertain whether it was a real) 
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Canterbury, bridge Wells, Dover, Brigh- 
ton, above ™ Chichester, Portsmouth, 
® Southampton, inchester, Taunton, Salis- 


pury, Isle of Wight, Weymouth, Lymington, 
Exeter, Plymouth, and London. She has 
just finished a very successful engagement at 
the English Opera-house, where her attrac- 





tion has been most powerful, drawing crowds,announced, are described as being even more 


. 


and publications, where theatres are men-| 


{ 





| person, who besides great talents for writing, 
has had opportunities of observation, and 
me 
pr 
so 
at 
faithful. 


nightly to the theatre to witness her extraor- amusing than its pendant, ‘ The Confessions 
dinary powers in singing, dancing, serious and/of an Old Bachelor,” which were so success- 
comic acting. The writers in all the papers)ful last season. 


‘THE SOUVENIR 


nowing au fond the persons and 
e unveils; and it is understood, that 
aits introduced will be recognized 
as likenesses equally spirited and 


** The Confessions of an Old Maid,” just 





The author of Granby” has finished his 





MELANGE. 


Various that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty should be indulged. 
Cowrerr. 











INNOCENCE. 
Sweet innocence! thou stranger to offence, 
And inward storm! He, whora yon sky involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee, 
With kind regard—o’er thee the secret shaft 
That wastes at midnight or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, fiies harmlesa; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
Wath tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 


tioned, always speaking of her powers as anjnovel, entitled ‘‘ Herbert Lacy,” which may) If you see half-a-dozen faults in a woman, 


actress, in the most unqualified terms of praise|be very shortly expected to appear. 


and admiration. In the course of her theat-| 


The new edition of ‘‘ Burkes Peerage and 


jyou may rest assured she has a hundred vir- 


tues to counterbalance them. I love your 


ric tour she has travelled upwards of fifteen|Baronetage” is just ready for publication; itis faulty, and fear your faultless women. When 


thousand miles! 


erformed the characters of expected to be found the most accurate, com-/you see what is termed a faultless woman, 


King Richard II}. more than three hundred|prehensive, and consise work which has hith- |dread her as you would a beautiful snake.— ? 
and fifty times! besides the following most ex-/erto appeared upon the subject, an unprece-|The power of completely concealing the de- 
traordinary list of parts: Falstaff, Shylock,/dented nass of information having been ob- fects that she must have, is of itself a serious 
Douglas, Scrub, Marplot, Ollapod, Dr. Pan-|tained from the highest sources. The lineage | vice. 

glos, Sir Peter Teazle, Crack, Captain All- of almost every house is deduced from the 
clack, Bombastes Furioso, Lord Flimnap,|earliest era, and the genealogical details are 


Myrtillo, Mock Dovtor, Midas, Little Pickle,|interspersed with many interesting anecdotes | fy 
M’Gilpin, and Actress of all work,|of the various families. 


Moggy 


The Baronets o 


with a versatility and correctness which can-\Scotland and Ireland, with their armorial 


not be surpassed, and must be witnessed to be 


believed: with comic songs, prologues, Scotch,|not to be found in any other published since| 


Spanish and English, dances of various des-| 
“eriptions, and all in very superior style. Her 
memory is so retentive, that study,or learning 
of any kind, is no trouble; and she has only to 
read a character a few times, to be what is 
theatrically termed, letter perfect; and so 
anxious is she to form a correct knowledge of 
the part she is to represent, that she always 
studies the whole play in which she is to per- 
form. It has been affirmed by many, that she 
isk Copyist of some of our great actors and 
actresses; but, so far from that being the fact 
she never saw a play in which she performs a| 
part, excepting Richard ITI., when, five nights 
after she had acted it at Drury Lane theatre, 








bearings, &c. form afeature in the new work, 


1810. And an Introductory Essay upon the 
origin of titles of honor in England, with en- 
gravings of the various orders of nobility and 
knighthood, will augment the interest of the 
whole. 

Lord Normanby’s Novel, ‘‘Yes and No,” is 
nearly ready. His lordship’s residence at 
Florence will not at all impede its progress 
through the press. 

The Author of ‘*The Chronicles of Lon- 
don Bridge’*has in the press “Tales of an An- 
tiquary ;”’ a work reported to be written upon 
a very original and amusing plan. 

Mr. Crane, whose ‘‘ Lettersfrom the East” 
excited so much attention. has a work in the 


she was requested by the manager to go in/press, under the title of “Tales of the West.” 


front and see Mr. Kean go through the char- 


jillustrative of the manners and customs of the 


acter. |population of the Western Counties of Eng- 
Vanity of no kind has as yet taken posses-|land of all classes and interspersed with 


sion of her heart, nor does she appear in any 


sketches of character and incidents founded 


way conscious of her acknowledged superior|upon actual facts. 


abilities, Her temper is mild, gentle, and af-| A Romance, entitled, ‘Salathiel,” said to 

fectionate, doatingly fond of her parents, sis-|be founded on a striking superstition of the 

ters, and brothers, as may be naturally sup-|early age of Christianity, and to be singularly 
She enjoys an excel-|brilliant and original, is about to appear. 

«‘The Clubs of London” will be published 

In her leisure hours from/about the beginning of December. 

study she amuses herself, like other children, |that this work will comprise anecdotes, recol- 

in dressing and nursing her doll; but no child-|lections, and sketches of almost all the emi- 

‘ish or frivolous remark ever escapes his lips./nent persons belonging to these: establish- bei 
In intellect she is nature in every way; and/ments, not only in our own days, but in those 

those persons who are most intimate in pri-|of the last generation; for the work is stated 


ed they are of her. 
t state of health, and is never so happy as 
when on the stage. 


vate life, speak of little Clara with more rap-|to be composed by an Octogenarian. 


ture off the boards, than they who only see! 


her on them. 





LONDON LITERARY REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 


pupil and friend, the Rev. Mr. Field, may be} 
shortly expected; and from the Author’s in-| 
timate intercourse with the learned subject of! 
his memeirs, anecdotes and particulars of a! 
Very interesting kind, may be anticipated. | 

“The History of George Godfrey” will! 
supply a link in the series of the recently pub- 
lished novels of society. There is one class 
which has never been exposed to the lash of 
the satirical novelist, but which ought to be so 
—we mean joint-stock company makers, 
stock-jobbers, merchants, bankers, and the 
whole “world east of Temple Bar.” The 
‘Author of «George Godfrey” is said to be a 











Blanc. 


** Tales of Passion,” by the eloquent author 


of ‘* Gilbert Earle,” are announced, 





_ Receive no satisfaction from premeditated 
impertinence—forget it, forgive it, but keep 


him inexorably at a distance who offered it. 


It is said 


The Viscount de Chateaubriand has just 
completed his Travels in America and Italy 
which are speedily te be published in French 
“ , ‘ R-jand English. According to the Author’s “Ad- 

Memoirs of the life of Dr. Parr,” by his/vertisement,”? the introduction will contain 
some fragments of his life; his opinions on the 
South American Republics, illustrated by uat- 
published documents, and the information of 
numerous travellers and residents; some val- 
uable information relative to the American 
loans; his unpublished Travels through Italy; 
Five Days in Avergne; and a journey to Mont 


Roughness in friendship, is at least as dis- 
sting as an offensivs breath from a beauti- 
l mouth, the rough may perhaps be trusty, 
‘sincere, secret—but he is a fool if he expects 
delicacy from others; and a hypocrite, if he 
pretends to it himself. 
If you find no more books in a man’s room, 
save some four or five, including the red book 
and the general almanack, you may set down 
the individual as a man of genius, or an ass: 
there is no medium. 
‘*Jack, which is the way to Epping?”— 
‘¢ How do you know my name is Jack?” “I 
guess it.” ** Then guess your way to Epping.” 
Forgive not the man that gives you bad wine 
more than once. It is more than an injury. — 
Cut the acquaintance as you value your life, 
AUTHORSHIP. 
None but an author knows an author’s eares, 
Or faney’s fondness for the child she bears, 
Committed once into the publie arms, 
The infant seems to smile with charms, 
Like something precious ventured far from shore, 
*Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more— 
He views it with complacency supreme, 
Solicits kind attention to his dream;— 
And daily more enamor’d of the cheat, 
Kneels and asks Heaven, to bless the dear deceit. 

MARRIAGES LATE IN LIFE.—Those who 
marry at an advanced age, will probably es- 
cape the encroachments of their children; but 
in dimunition of this advantage, they will be 
likely to leave them ignorant and helpless, to 
a guardian’s mercy; it will be found that those 
who marry late are best pleased with their 
children, and those who marry early with 
their partners. —Johnson. 
’ Tue Press. 
flow shall I speak thee or thy power address, 
‘Thou God of our Idolatry, the Press?— 
By thee, religion, liberty, and laws, 
Extort thcir influence, and advance their cause. 
By thee worse plagues than Pharoah’s land betel, 
Diffused, make Earth, the vestibule of Hell;— 
Thou Fountain, at which drink the good and wise; 
Thou ever bubbling Spring of endless lies; 
Like Eden’s dread probationary Tree, 
Knowledge of good and eyil is from thee, 

Noses’ aND PEASANTRY. 

Prineesor lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, asa breath has made; 
But a brave peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which negleet 
Or temper sheds into thy chrystal eup; 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, in thine arms 
jShe smiles appearing, as in truth she is, 
'Heaven-born, and destin’d to the skies again, 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
COLONEL O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

I was two-and-twenty years of age before I 
made up my mind as to what business I should 
follow for life. My father wished me to pur- 
sue his calling of a lawyer, but I hated law. 
My mother proposed bringing me up to the 
church: this I disliked also. It was then 
suggested, but with no better success, that I 
should study physic. Law was too sedentary 
for my disposition. I could not think of it 
without bringing to mind musty papers, equiv- 
ocations, and endless chicanery. I had im- 
bibed the common and absurd notion that all 
lawyers were rogues. I remembered the sharp, 
meagre, sallow figures who haunted our legal 
courts at Dublin, and if I saw a man unusual- 
ly crafty, or expert at overreaching his 
neighbor, I set him straightway down 
as a lawyer. It was strange that I should 
possess such notions, for my father was one 
of the honestest men in existence, and one of 
the fattest. 

The church. This was something better, 
but it would not do. 1 knew several clergy- 
men, and they were fat, pious, heavy-headed 
fellows. The parson of our parish, moreover, 
was a blockhead—at least, so I, in my wis- 
dom, thought proper to consider him. This 
knocked on the head of all hopes of turning 
my attention to the church. 

Physic. I loathed the idea. Surgeons, 
physicians, apothecaries, were my dislike. 
Pills, potions, and pectorals, might be very 
well in their way, but to me, the very thought 
of them was abomination. My father’s pa- 
tience was atanend. ‘* Tom,” saidhe, ‘‘you 
are now a man, and it is high time you should 
think of doing something fcr yourself. Sup- 
pose you follow my profession?” I begged to 
be excused. 

‘* Suppose you become a parson?” 

“Never. Parsons are fat, stupid, and gor- 
mandizing.” 

“Ora physician?” 

**Worse than all.” My father could con- 
tain himself no longer. His plump face, for 
he was very choleric, was flushed to a deep 
crimson. ‘* Tom, I shall give you but two 
days to consider of it. You have befooled your 
mother and.me long enough. What, sir! do 
you mean to do nothing for yourself in this 
life? Before I was a year older than you, I 
was married, and in the receipt of two hun- 
dred a year. If you are not prepared to give 
me a decisive answer by the day after to-mor- 
row, I will——”’ He did not finish the sen- 
tence; so much the worse. It was his anger 
which prevented him, and I knew that some- 
thing serious was intended. 

I did notsleep well that night. How could 
I? Things were come toa bearing. I knew 
my father’s temper too well to think that he 
would wait any longer. By one means and 
another I had procrastinated and put off for 
more than a twelvemonth, and a greater de- 
lay was impossible to expect. Next day I 
was unusually dull, and so were my father and 
mother. I saw that I had offended them, but 
in what manner to recover their good graces, 
without doing injustice to my own inclinations, 
T was at a loss toconceive. Lawyer—parson 
—<octor, floated alternately like motes through 
my brain. I must be one of the three; so my 
worthy parents had determined. Never, in 
the course of my life, did I make so many 
wry faces: the more I considered the matter, 
the more intolerable did it seem. 

How things might have ended it is difficult 
to say, when my mother’s eldest brother, 
Colonel O’Shaughnessy, arrived at our house, 


He had just reached England, fro 
with his regiment, after an abse 
years. Perhaps the whole arm 
furnish such an admirable illust 







—blockhead—ninny, very fusely “upon 
my father, who retorted, by threatenting him 
the|with an action at law for an assault. 
ludicrous, both in person and In|after the door opened, then was dashed fierce- 
stature, he rose to six feet two i ly to, by some one who passed out. It wasm 

was, without exception, the thinnest man, tojuncle. I heard. his sword rattling, and his 
be in good health, I eversaw. His legs were/heavy Hessians trampling loudly as he de. 
like spindle shanks, and his long lank arms|scended the stair. He betook himself straight: 
dangled from his shoulders, as if stuck there|way to my mother, with whom he had an 
artificially, instead of being natural members. |interview of half an hour. 
His nose and chin were both inordinately|quence prevailed more with her than with 
peaked: his mouth was large, and his cheeks/her husband, is unknown. Certain it is that 
hollow, and marked with strong lines. In ad-|he left the house in high dudgeon. I saw his 
dition to this, he squinted oddly with both eyes. |tall gaunt form, surmounted by his gigantic 
His complexion was of a brownish yellow.—|feather, pass out at the front door. His ser- 





quite bald, but the hair which still clung be-|portmanteau behind him—and he sojourned 
hind, was gathered into a gueue, which de-|to the nearest inn, there, as he said, to take 
scended about a foot down his back. This/up his quarters during the remainder of his 
strange caricature of the human form was'stay in the city. 

dressed in a long military coat, with an epau-| Ina short time a military gentleman waited 
lette on each shoulder. On his head he wore|upon my father, with a challenge from the 
a cocked-hat, surmounted by a white feather a|Colonel. The worthy lawyer got alarmed— 
couple of feet high. His lower limbs were cased|so did my mother,—so did I. 1 was even 
in immense Hessian boots, reaching above the|more than alarmed: I was irritated against my 
knee, and tight buckskin smallclothes—while/uncle, whom, notwithstanding all his well in- 
a sword, sheathed in a steel case, and hilted|tended kindness, I could not but deeply cen- 
with silver and shagrecn, dangled at his side.'sure for such an outrage on my own fiesh and 
Such was the exterior of Colonel O’Shaugh-|blood. No danger, howevever, ensued. My 
nessy. ifather could fight any man with a law-paper, 
I had always been a favorite of this milita-|but he had a mortal aversion to powder and 
ry relative. I was called after him,and, during!shot. The consequence was, that he made a 
my boyhood, he showed me many marks of humble apology to his brother-in-law—pro- 
kindness. I remember the very day on which|mised to let me have my own way—and beg- 
he left us twelve years before—I was then ten|ged of the Colonel to return to his house.— 
—he filled my pockets with pence, because I/The whole business was settled within an 
had beaten a boy bigger than myself. Hejhour. My uncle came back to dinner, and 
said it was what he had done when of that|shook hands with his relation, congratulating 


é 
India, and I heard him bestow the a to of Ais a 


There. « 


Whether his elo. . 


The fore and lateral parts of his head were|vant carried his travelling bag, boot-jack, and: 


age. 
his advice. 
parson of you, boy? 


them in thearmy. As for a doctor, every re- 
iment has a brace of them; there is no need 
or you to add to the number. A lawyer do 
they talk of making you’—here my uncle 
squinted horribly, and grasped the handle of 
his sword—TI tell you, Tom, if you become a 
lawyer, you are no nephew of mine. Thun- 
der and lightning, did I not lose one hundred 
pounds by a rascally attorney! I tell you, 
Tom, there is no such commission in the ser- 
vice as that of a lawyer. No, boy; they are 
going to spoil your fine genius. You must en- 
ter the army. That is the only place fora 
lad of spirit.” Icaught, without a moment’s 
delay, at this suggestion, and expressed my 
willingness to follow his advice. In truth, I 
had always a fenchant towards a military life, 
and was glad to adopt any scheme which pro- 
mised to rid me of the detestable professions 
for which I was destined by my parents. But 
would they accede to my wish? I expressed 
my doubts to my uncle: he squinted at mea 
look of anger, as much as to say, ‘*So you 
question my influence with your father and 
mother?”? Ina trice he was closeted with the 
former, and laid the proposal before him—no 
more anticipating a refusal, than to be diso- 
beyed by his own corporal on parade. He 
did not know the old lawyer, who point-blank 
objected to the scheme. I know not howymmy 
uncle looked on this occasion; I have no doubt 
it was very grim. High words, it is certain, 
ensued betweenthem. ‘The Colonel’s notions 
of military discipline were too strict to enable 
him to digest any opposition to his wishes. I 
was in the next room trembling for the result, 





To him I communicated the awkward | 
situation in which I was placed, and begged|change of life. 


me at the same time upon my approaching 
I have reason to believe that 
a reconciliation would not#have ensued so 


‘«So they propose,” said he, ‘‘to make aleasily, but for the circumstance of the Colo- 
No, blood and wounds, {nel having upwards of eight thousand pounds 
that will never do. We have got plenty of|in the stocks. My father knew this; and, like 


atrue philosopher, thought it a pity that he 
or his wife should run any risk of losing his 
future prospects in it for the sake of a quar- 
rel. He therefore wisely pocketed the af- 
front, and sacrificed his own feelings to a sense 
of personal interest. 

I got a commission in my uncle’s regiment, 
I found that he was both laughed at, and lov- 
ed and respected, by his brother officers. It 
may be wondered how such opposite feelings 
could exist with regard to one man; but soit 
was. They all liked him for his good nature; 
they laughed at him for his oddities; and es- 
teemed him for his courage and integrity.— 
By the men he was called the squinting Colo- 
nel; but this was done from sheer good hu- 
mour, and not, as it is often the case, from 
malice or spleen. My pay did not permit me 
to indulge in wine at the mess dinners; buthe 
placed me alongside of himself, and filled my 
glass from his own bottle. The only fault 
which he had was that of shooting with the 
long bow. Day after day he regaled us with 
stories of his exploits in India, and elsewhere. 
The mess-table was kept ina roar of laughter 
by his extravagancies. His face, always @ 
perfect fiddle, was at these times irresistt- 
bly comic in its expression. ‘The squint 0 
his eyes increased—his nose and chin ap 
proached each other like nut crackers—ami 
his long mouth was drawn up into a grim smile 
of delight. He told the same story dozens 
of times over, and every time it was different. 
The humour, however, never evaporated; it 
was always rich and racy; and, when he h 





concluded any of his extraordinary reci 
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_* ancle was one of the very few bouncers whom 


- feeding. 
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he whole mess rubbed their hands, and ‘‘Ex- 
cell Capital good! Colonel!’”’ resounded 
from one end of the table to the other. My 









| 


I have ever known to be, at bottom, brave 
en. 
ait was an odd sight to see the Colonel on) 
horseback. His horse was something like 
himself, tall and lean; but this attenuation was 
pot, as his master alledged, the result of bad 
He was thoroughly provendered, 
only he did not take flesh kindly on, according 
to the fashion of well fed horses in general. 
Bethis as it may,he was of the Rozinante breed; 


*. and his rider, making allowance for difference 


of accoutrement, would have made no bad re- 

resentative of the Knight of La Mancha. 
Wherever he was quartered he became spce- 
dily an object of attraction. Mounted on his 
tall, meagre charger, he rode like a military 
phantom—a shadow of war—and was every 
where known as the Squinting Colonel. 
children would baw] it after*him as he rode 
along; and he would throw down halfpence, 
for the purpose of seeing them scrambling for 
the treasure, 

Nothing in-my uncle’s character equalled 
the dexterity with which he accounted for de- 
fects. He squinted, because his eyes were 

ck by a couf: de soleil, He was thin, be- 
se the fat of his body had evaporated from 
hard exercise under the burniug sun of India. 
He lost his hair in a brain-fever, and got his 


ellow-brown complexion in consequence of| Templar,” is enti J 
He had alwavs a reason for poetical contribution which he will perceive we have 


iver complaint. 
every thing—he was, in fact, a philosopher. 

About a year after I joined the regiment, we 
were ordered to the continent. Bonaparte 
had broke loose from E)b4, and was organizing 
his armies to try once more the fate of war 
with the congregated powers of Europe. Our 
voyage affords nothing worth relating. Suf- 
fice it to say, we marched to Brussels, and en- 
joyed for a time the luxuries and amusements 

that pleasant city. My uncle had here oc- 
casion to fight a duel with a French officer, 
who thought fit to cast some practical jokes 
on the obliquity of his vision. The French- 
man insisted on fighting with the small-sword, 
and the Colonél gratified his desire. The 
result was singular enough. Mounseer lost 
an eye, his adversary’s foil having penetrated 
nearly an inch into that valuable organ. My 
uncle, with his usual philosophy, imputed the 
whole to a-punishment from Heaven upon his 
presumptuous enemy, for insulting the optics 
of his neighbor. 

This pleasant life could not last for ever. 

he storm was gathering around us, and we 
daily expected to commence “ war’s bloody 
game.” However we thought of it as little 
as possible, and drank the rich wines of Bel- 
glum, and sung merry catches, with as much 
apparent unconcern as if we had been in quar- 
tersat home. I believe there was not a mess 
like ours, for humour and brotherly feeling, in 
the whole army. 

Tremember the particular time when all 
this gay scene was changed into bustle and la- 
mentation, My uncle had invited the officers 
to supper, and placed before them the first- 
lings of a large supply of capital Volnay and 
Champaign, which he had purchased from a 

Tench marchand de vin. Never did I be- 
hold him in better spirits. He related, with 
manite humor, his exploits in India against 
Serpents, tigers, and pindarees; and varied 
the tales, which he had often told before, with 
such consummate ingenuity, that they no lon- 
ger seemed the same things. The whole mess 
was Convulsed with laughter. His wine, which 


, 


Idistant report of firing. 


The| 


they laj 
be good;” but his stories were ‘‘a) 





de y Pity that such delightful mo- 
m be broken in upon—but so it was. 
Iu of one of his most interesting ad-| 
ven e stopped short, as if something) 






He listened, and heard the 
In a moment after, 
the bugles were sounded through the streets, | 
icalling toarms. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, “ we 
must move—the enemy is at hand.—I will) 
ifinish my story-at some other time.” Alas! 
we never all met together again. Many gal- 
jlant fellows, who that evening laughed at the 
eccentricities of their worthy Colonel, were in 
a few hours stretched out cold and lifeless up- 
on the field of honor. 
[CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT. ] 


caught his ear. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 97, 1828. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our South Carolinian correspondent, ‘*The Village 
» is entitled to our warmest thanks for his 





placed in our columns. The combination of poetry 
land patriotism which should ever be indivisible and 
lseldom dwell asunder, are peculiarly acceptable, and 
| will never fail to secwre a cordial welcome in our tem- 
;ple of the muses. 


We greet our youthful corrrespondent, ‘Ralph,’ 
with a kindly feeling. —With the Heart of the poet we 
are satisfied, and whatever may be defective in the art, 
time, study, and mature reflection may correct. 





And though late, not least, we cordially weleome 
our friend ‘J. B. P.” His last contribution is more 
to our taste than many others received from his pen— 
but we are not like the sovereign pontifl—infallible—or 
rather just about as much so—in our way. 

The contributions of the fair Iris” are most cour- 
teously received. Her Lesbian Ode shews her to be no 
mere noviciate in the witcheries of love and poetry, 
and like her namesake, the bright arch of varied hues, 
indicates a fair promise of the future. 

What’s ina name? ‘‘Patience” is the most impa- 
tient of all the tribe irratibile who have elbowed our 
editorial sides, and ‘‘Ruth” the most ruthless of effu- 
sionists. To both we reply in all due courtesy in the 
language of the imperturable Francis, ‘¢ Anon! Anon!” 

A solution of the problems in our 33rd number, by 
agentleman of this City—we propose to continue them 
and inform him he is entitled to propose another which 
(as we before observed, we have not leisure or per- 
haps ability to solve) must be accompanied with a so- 
lution to be published, if no other is offered, in a reas-, 
onable time. We propose in future to publish the 
name of the person solving the problem, unless desir- 
ed otherwise, but the real name must be sent to the 


in, proper style, they pronounced to| mature reflection, regretted our lapse of resolution.— 


We, with all the rest of mankind are deeply interested 
in the promulgation of true and ‘‘ undefiled religion;” 
and correct political sentiments; but conceive that the 
various Journals appropriated to those purposes are 
sufficient and much more effective vehicles for the dis- 
cussion of either. We are confident that the mass of 
our readers will concur with us in this sentiment, and 
therefore request our correspondents to consider the 
exclusion of all party, or sectarian discussions, as no 
indication that we agree or disagree in opinion with the 
writer. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

We have received the first number of the Boston Lit- 
erary Gazette, which is ‘got up” in a style of peculiar 
beauty of typography and virgin brightness of its pa- 
per. The contents, original and selected, give fair 
promise of its future reputation. Mr. James W. Mil- 
ler is the editor, and for the credit of American litera- 
ture, we wish him a wide spreading circulation of the 
Gazette and tender him a cordial welcome into the edie 
torial fraternity. Into a subsequent number of the 
Souvenir we shall transplant (not doubting that they 
will thrive and expand under a more Southern climate) 
specimens of the editor’s judgment, and the talents of 
his contributors. 

We have received a letter from the editor of the 
‘Chrystal and Ladies’? Magazine,” published at Pitts- 


__ |burg, Pa. informing us that he intends enlarging it from 


eight to thirty-two octavo pages of letter press month- 
ly, with twelve elegant copper plate engravings, at 
one dollar and fifty cents per annum in advance. The 
next number we understand is to be enriched with an 
original tale from the pen of the talented Mrs. Dumont 
of Indiana. As the work is intended to elicit the tal- 
ents of our fair country women of the west, we hope 
it will meet with that extended patronage which so dee 
serving an undertaking merits, and we shall be happy 
to send the enterprising publisher some fifty or an hun- 
dred subscribers.—Those, therefore, who may find it 
more convenient to address this office shall have their 
names forwarded to him. 








The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. 








On Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Lieut. J. Montgomery Dale, of the U. 
S. Navy, to Miss Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Willing, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Janeway, Mr. Hill Brinton, of Delaware county, to 
Miss Sarah, daughter of Mr. James H. Cole, of this 
city. 

Marrraces Exrraonpinary!—Great doings among 
the Andrews! Married lately in Exeter, Connecticut, 
| Andrews Burnham, to Anna Andrews. 

Andonion Burnham, to Sally Andrews. 
Nehemiah S. Burnham, to Susan Andrews. 
Nathaniel Burnham, to Happy Andrews, 
John bel to Dolly Andrews. 
Ephraim P. “ono, to Hannah Q. Andrews, 
Enoch White, to Eliza B. Andrews, 
Andrew Andrews, to Ann Andrews, 

Caleb Andrews, to Sally Brown. 

Seth Andrews, to Ruth Butler. 

John L. Andrews, to Anna C. Burnham. 

An improved way of making ‘* Merry Andrews” - 
Rochester Daily Advertiser. 








publisher in order that he may know who to refer to, | 


in case of its being incorrect. | 
With all politeness we decline the publication of the} 
Theological Communication of B. from a fixed deter-| 
mination to avoid all sectarianism whether in Religion 
or politics, and retain the literary character of our 
Journal in the singleness of its purpose—the gratifica- 
tion of taste—reereation and mental improvement, 





tuated by an involuntary feeling to gratify a correspon- 


dent we swerved from our determination, and gn more John Thiel], in the 


OBITUARY. 
Proclaim the truth. Say what is man? 
His body from the dust began, 
And when a few short years are o’er 
The crumbling fabric is no more.— Cowper. 








DIED—On Wednesday 20th inst. Miss Mary M, 
White, daughter of Rev. Henry White, in the Qed yeas 
of her age. y 


Yesterday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr, 


free from all party bickerings. In a late number ac-|James Melntyre, in the 21st year of his age. 


On Sunday evening last, after a lingering illness, My, 


year of his age, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO MARY, ON PARTING. 

Soon, soon we part—but for a while; 
How swift the moments fly! 

Oh! then I shall not see thy smile, 
Nor yet thy brilliant eye; 

I shall not hear thy magic voice, 
Nor thon my feeble lay: 

Oh! canst thou think I yet rejoiee, 
And thou so soon away ?— 

I know I ought, but hardly can, 

So selfish is the heart of man. 


But though thou wilt be far away, 
Thou fair and lovely one; 
My ev’ry thought shall day by day 
Be thine—and thine alone! 
When I shall close my eyes in sleep, 
While thinking yet of thee; 
When angels do their watches keep, 
How heavenly then ’twill be 
To view thine ev’ry—ev’ry charm, 
To think the while thou’rt free from harm! 


But when from the sweet reverie 
I shall too soon awake, 
My lot must disappointment be; 
Yet pleasure shall I take 
In thinking through the long, lone day, 
Of visions of the night; 
Soon wilt thou be, far—far away, 
Yet present to my sight: 
I'll think of thee—yea, constantly, 
And wilt thou sometimes think of me? 


How fleets the hour! too soon away, 
The giddy throng among; 
Be thou the gayest of the gay, 
Thou spirit of my song. 
Thou of the gay and festive train! 
Farewell!—but for a while, 
Soon, soon I hope to see again 
That happy, cheerful smile. 
I'd have thee sometimes think of me, 
Bat never doubt my constancy: 
Farewell! my love, farewell! and may 
Kind angels guard thee on thy way. 
5 Ratru. 
18 @ Cte 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
On hearing of the Death of De Witt Clinton. 
What sounds are these that meet my ear’ 
What words that to my eye appear? 
Can it be true? our states great head! 
Alaa, it ie—our Clinton’s dead! 
That master hand that guided late, 
The rein of power—the helm of state;— 
That head where dwelt so rich a store 
Of Wisdom, and of classic lore— 
That noble form—that heart of trust— 
Alas! are mingled with the dust. 


Rut tho’ thy form in death doth lie, 

A name like thine can never die! 

A debt of gratitude is due, 

Whieh deeply should each heart imbue; 
And whilst thy loss we deeply grieve,. 
‘Thy mew’ry in each heart shall live; 


Factions combining—all shall join 
A chaplet o’er thy tomb to twine; 
Its leaves—the Evergreen imparts, § 
The flowers—Coluinbia’s choicest h 







Clinton! in this, thy native state, 

Thou siood’st the greatest of the great! 

Aud now, that Nature’s debt is paid, 

Thou’rt one, among the Mighty dead! 

There needs no title—nought to swell 

Thine own great name—Clinton, farewell! 
New-York, Feb. 15, 1828. Rvs. 

Bee 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


Carolina. 


ded to.— 


The clouds of night in silence roll away, 
And morning’s beam retracts its airy path, 
And lights the trophies of that distant fray, 
The mould’ring tombs of heroes in decay. 
Ah! few who stood the combat’s wrath, 
Now trace the spot, (soul try’d of yore, ) 
Where struggling in their mingled gore; 
The foe and freeman died. 
No! time hath swept the very blood red stain, 
As sand from off the surf wash’d shore; 
And time hath roll’d its ocean side, 
O’er life, and glory’s fleeter reign. 
But see! yon green Palmetto tree, 
Like time’s Coliseum, bright with years— 
An age of storms hath shook the leaf, 
That yet its native verdure wears, 
The record of past joy and grief, 
A watch tower for eternity. — 

* * * * * * . 
*T was thus thy beach grown branches rear’d 
Their humble rampart for the free 
And tyrant war, and gushing flood, 
Have spent their tempest and their strife; 
And freeman’s hand and heart have shar’d 
Their double toil with thee— 
And pour’d an heritage of blood, 
To nourish thee to life. 

* * * * * * 

*Tis noon— 

The voice of tumult swells along the strand, 
And distant wailings quiver on the gale; 
The youthful patriot grasps the shining brand, 


They come! in triumph’s hope and pride’s array, 
Their dark prows spurning back the wave 

That throws in scorn its rippling foam, 

To dare the usurpers of the chainless deep. 

But soon the dreams of conquest melt away, 
The restless billow is their only grave; 

Who far from friend, from country, and from home, 
Low in their solitude and silence sleep. 

But times have changed and now cold ruins blast 
O’er warrior fame and warrior grave hath pass’d. 
The shouts of bat’tling foes are still, 

And hosts that meet in dreadful fight, 

All, all are hush’d in lonely night, 








/ nd wither’d in the dust they rudely trod. 
The Village Templar. 
ae tte 
From the London Monthly Review July, 1827. 


FROM A WIFETO HER HUSBANB IN ADVER- 
SITY. 


BY MISS BROWNE, AGED 15, 
Why heave that sigh, my lovely one? 
Is then the scenes so sad before thee, 
That nothing can the thoughts remove 
That spread their dark’ning influence o’er thee. 


On the 28th of June, 1776, a fleet of British vessels 
commanded by Sir Peter Parker, was almost entirely | 
destroyed by the guns of a small Palmetto fort, situa- 
ted on Sullivan’s Island, Charleston Harbour, South 
The annexed lines are an extract from an 
unpublished poem, written on the battle above allu- 


And tremb’ling fear makes beauty’s cheek grow pale. 


Believe me thou art still as dear 

\ As when thou wast in youth and riehes, 

O! wipe away that starting tear, 

It is—it is thy wife beseches. 
O! think upon those early days, 

When thou to strains I sung wonld listen, 
When thy fond look-was my best praise, 

And with sweet tears thy eyes would glisten, 


Believe me love, ’tis still the same, 
The fruitis here, tho’ fallen the blossom! 
Time tempers but not cools the flame 

That burns within the faithful bosom. 


There is a thought may still beguile, 
In joy or grief we’ve never parted; 
Oh! if I could but see thee smile, 
I should not be quite broken hearted. 


Oh! cease to heave the struggling sigh! 
Oh! dash away that tear my dearest! 

Believe me, happier days are nigh, 
When night is darkest, dawn is nearest. 


Look on our infant’s artless wile, 
That strives to take away thy sorrow, 

Can’st thou not from that babe’s sweet smile, 
One ray of joy to cheer thee, borrow? 


There is a something in my breast 
That says we are not quite forsaken, 

That says.once more we shall be blest 
And joy’s soft tongue again shall waken. 


Perchance the parting beam of life 
Shall shed a peaceful sunshine o’er us: 
Then hand in hand we’ll quit the strife, 
With a bright thornless path before us. 
He @ Ot 
The following fanciful lines, by De la Martine, are 
copied from the Talisman. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
To be born with the spring, and to die with the rose, 
To sip the fresh sweets of young flowers, ere they close, 
To float on the wings of zephyr at even, 
And to bathe in the rich flood of glory from heaven, 
To shake from the wing the light spangles of gold, 
And its course to the deep vaults of azure to hold; 
Passing off from the bosom of earth like a sigh, 
Such is the life of a young butterlly, 





It resembles Desire, which in search of new sweets, 
Alights on each object of beauty it meets, 
|But restless—unsated with bliss on the earth, 
It returns to the heaven from whence it had birth. 
BR 
He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. ‘There’s nota chain, 
That hellish foes, confed’rate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off, 
With as much ease as Sampson his green withes; 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own: 
His are the mountains, and the vallies his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His t’ enjoy 
With a propriety that now can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspir’d 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say—‘‘ my father made them all. 
; 8 Gee 

Conceaten Love. 
———-—She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the ’bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 
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